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In the third year the letters may be learned, and simple songs and 
rhythmic steps. On the other hand, one must never break in on the 
self-activity of the child who is satisfied at his play, since it is this dis- 
traction and frittering of the child's energy that causes fatigue more 
than sustained effort. The most important factor in the child's develop- 
ment is the presence of human beings, who furnish him the most varied 
and interesting experiences of any objects in his environment. This 
study more than any other, perhaps, shows how all activity, except the 
first reflexes, is at first a vague and unsuccessful attempt at movements 
which shortly become so skilled that they have long been called instinctive. 
It shows how everything in experience is attained through practise, and 
not by sporadic bursts. 

Nineteen tables and numerous summaries orientate the reader very 
well, but still the omission of a table of contents seems inexcusable. 

L. Pearl Boggs. 
Ubbana, III. 

National Idealism and the Book of Common Prayer. Stanton Coit. 

London : Williams and Norgate. 1908. Pp. xxv + 467. 

Dr. Coit's latest book represents an attempt to overhaul the "Book 
of Common Prayer " in the interest of a Christian humanism. The 
whole concern of religion, in the author's view, is with the establishment 
of a social justice here upon earth. The sense of the identity of true 
religion with devotion to social causes is, he thinks, sweeping through the 
souls of men to-day as did in George Fox's time the thought of the inner 
light, and in John Wesley's the thought of the immediate experience 
of Jesus Christ in the heart. The identity of righteousness with God is 
becoming the steady vision of a universal principle, so that the test that 
any man is living for God, for Christ, for the Holy Spirit, is his readiness 
to die rather than wring money from the poor, or commit any other form 
of social injustice. Effective social service makes necessary those pre- 
paratory acts of spiritual discipline which store up motive power within 
our minds and make us ready for occasions of heroic energy. In the 
"Book of Common Prayer" Dr. Coit finds a ritual which, when freed 
from its supernaturalistic elements and enriched with some adequately 
ethical modern expressions, can well serve the purposes of the Church of 
England regarded as a national ethical society. Even in its present form 
the " Prayer Book " witnesses to a bold move in the Anglicanism of the 
sixteenth century away from supernaturalism and toward social democ- 
racy; and its emphasis on the doctrine of personal immortality is much 
lighter than the average worshipper might imagine. The God who speaks 
in the Ten Commandments need be thought of as no transcendent being, 
but as the unifying will of the community; and it is to this same com- 
munal will that we address the petitions of the Lord's Prayer. The es- 
sence of the substance of the Litany in its present form is the love of 
social justice, so that it would need only slight modifications to meet the 
specifications of a national idealism. Thus the petition, " That it may 
please Thee to grant unto all thy people increase of grace to hear meekly 
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Thy Word," etc., could be amended to read : " That all our people may 
become willing to hear new truth and receive it with pure affection, and 
may bring forth the fruits of wisdom, We most earnestly desire." 

In identifying religion with the passion for social justice, Dr. Coit 
has to ignore some important tracts of human experience. Of religion as 
a sense of dependence on a power, not ourselves, beyond a communal will, 
he makes scant reckoning; and as for Destiny, he would seem to leave us 
to intimidate it when possible, but to worship it never. How the unifying 
will of the community is to become a sufficient God for moral life is not 
evident when one reflects that if the communal will registers ethical ad- 
vancement, it evokes no martyrdoms in behalf of such moral good as yet 
remains to be made communal. Nor is it at all apparent that worshippers 
taking on their lips the abstract terms of the improved "Prayer Book" 
would have an advantage over those for whom devotion to duty is " in- 
tensified in intellectual clearness and in emotional strength by the con- 
viction that its aim is also that of a great personality." 

In providing material for the reformed manual of devotion, Dr. Coit 
draws on the writings of the illuminati and he makes happy selections 
from Shelley, Swinburne, Whitman, and Henley. Only, we are moved to 
inquire, what, in the name of social democracy, is to become of "honest 
John Tompkins, the hedger and ditcher," when he goes to church and is 
confronted with such liturgical caviare? 

David Baines-Griffiths. 
New York. 
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MIND. January, 1909. The Logical Foundations of Mathematics 
(pp. 1-39) : B. B. Haldane. - A reply to a criticism by Mr. Russell. 
Mathematics depends upon the concept of quantity, and not upon a formal 
logic with no a priori reference to existence. Mr. Russell's epistemology 
suffers from ignoring the idealists. On Our Knowledge of Immediate 
Experience (pp. 40-64) : F. H. Bradley. -How can immediate experience 
know itself? By becoming merged in the all-inclusive, non-relational 
reality which includes all that we experience. Psychical Process (pp. 65- 
83) : Harold H. Joachim. - To sever the object known from the processes 
of knowing deprives the process of factual content. " Psychical facts, 
we might say, as so interpreted, are a contradiction in terms; for qua 
' psychical,' they can not be ' facts ' ; and qua ' facts,' they have lost 
the characteristic in virtue of which they were ' psychical.' " A Modern 
Basis for Educational Theory (pp. 84-104) : W. H. Winch. - Turn less to 
the teachers of the past and more to the thinkers of to-day. Cease to 
think of philosophy of education as something independent of the general 
philosophy of our own time. Above all, quantify knowledge. Professor 
Watson on Personal Idealism: A Reply (pp. 105-107): H. Rashdale. - 
A protest against alleged misrepresentation by Professor Watson in his 
work "The Philosophical Basis of Religion." Note on Plato's Vision 
of the Ideas (pp. 118-124) : A. E. Taylor. - Criticizes and rejects a theory 



